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refused to accept recall on con-
ditions that did not recognize his
innocence. Summoned to Flor-
ence, and failing to appear, he was
again sentenced to death and
placed under ban (Nov. 5, 1315).
The poet's last years were divided
between Verona, where he dis-
cerned a possible redeemer of Italy
in its ruler, Can Grande della Scala,
and Bavenna, which became his
settled abode. In 1319 he received
an invitation to take the laurel
crown at Bologna, which he de-
clined in two genial and charming
Latin eclogues. He died and was
buried at Ravenna, Sept. 14, 1321.
A few years before his exile. Dante
had married a Florentine lady,
Gemma Donati, by whom he had
four children ; his two sons, Piero
and Jacopo, afterwards acquired
reputation as poets and as commen-
tators on the Divina Commedia.

Dante's first book, the Vita
Nuova (about 1292), is a collection
of lyrics set in a prose narrative,
telling in mystical fashion the
story of his love for Beatrice (prob-
ably Bice Portinari, d. 1290), clos-
ing with the hint of " a wondrous
vision " and the promise to " say
of her what was never said of any
woman."

The Divina Commedia

The Divina Commedia is fore-
shadowed in the promise to the
memory of Beatrice at the end of
the Vita Nuova; but it was not
completed until a few months
before Dante's death. If is an
allegory of human life in the form
of a vision in which Dante is led
by Virgil (philosophy based on
reason) through Hell and Purga-
tory to the Earthly Paradise (tem-
poral felicity and spiritual liberty),
where he is met by Beatrice (wis-
dom divinely revealed to man),
who guides him through Paradise
to an experience of eternity and the
anticipation of the Beatific Vision.

An impassioned and imaginative
summary of human history, it em-
braces all that was highest in the
thought and aspiration of the
Middle Ages, depicting men and
women throughout the centuries
with a psychological insight and a
power of characterisation to be
equalled only by Shakespeare. The
form alone is medieval ; the spirit
speaks /or all time. Though the
soul of man is the professed sub-
ject of his song, Dante is full of
similes and images drawn from ex-
ternal nature : phenomena of
earth and sky, the play of light, the
flight and song of birds. The style
is remarkable for its pregnant con-
ciseness and its range of modula-
tion; now epical in intonation,

now moving with the freedom of
familiar speech and conversation,
now rising in exquisite flights of
lyrical ecstasy.

Dante's place in the history of
literature is that of the first classi-
cal poet of the modern world ; the
first poet whose creations stand on
the same artistic level as those of
the greatest poets of antiquity.
To Italy he gave more than a sub-
lime poem. He gave her a national
voice and a national consciousness,
and conceived prophetically of her
destiny, as ordained by providence
to lead the people of Europe in a
future unity of civilization realized
in universal peace and freedom.

Bibliography, English transla-
tions and commentaries are in The
Temple Classics: Divina Commedia,
Svols., 1899-1901,- Convivio, 1903;
Latin Works of Dante, 1904 ; Vita
Nuova and Canzoniere, 1906. Works
(text) ed. E. Moore, rev. 1909,
Divina Commedia (Italian), ed. T.
Casini, 5th ed. 1903; ed. F. Torraca,
2nd ed. 1908; ed. G. A. Scartazzini,
6th ed. rev. G. Vandelli, 1911. Di-
vine Comedy, Eng. trans. H. F.
Gary, 1814, has passed through
countless editions. Consult also
Dante Alighieri, his Life and Works,
P. J. Toynbee, 4th ed. rev. 1910 ;
Dante and his Influence, T. N.
Page, 1923; Dante, T. S. Eliot,
1930; More Light on the Youth of
Dante, Gertrude Leigh, 1930.

Danton,GEOBGEs JACQUES (1759
-94). French revolutionary leader.
Born Oct. 26, 1759, at Arcis-sur-
Aube, he was
in practice as
an advocate
in Paris when
the Revolu-
tion broke
out. He
played no
prominent
part in its
early stages,
but was
known in his
district as president of the Corde-
liers Club. In 1790 he was com-
mander of the National Guard in
his quarter, and next year became
administrator of Paris.

His oratory and abilities brought
him to the front, and in 1792 he was
made minister of justice. When
urging his countrymen to drive back
the Prussians who sought to restore
the monarchy, he uttered hisfamous
words: " To conquer them, to hurl
them back, what do we require ?
To dare and again to dare, and
always to dare!'' While not respon-
sible for the September massacres,
he was indifferent to the murders
committed by the mob.

In the Convention Danton was a
foremost leader of the Mountain,
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and sat with Marat, Robespierre,
and Camille Desmoulins. In 1793
he voted for the death of the king,
and was one of the original mem-
bers of the committee of Public
Safety and a founder of the revo-
lutionary tribunal. Recognizing
that the Girondins would neither
work with him nor accomplish
successfully the work of the Revo-
lution, he decided that they must
be swept away. By 1794 he was
satisfied that the military position
was safe, and that the Terror might
be abated. Carnot, the organizer
of victory, distrusted Danton's
desire for the return of civil law,
and Robespierre mistakenly be-
lieved the Terror popular and
sacrificed Danton. On March 30
Danton and his friends were ar-
rested. His judges, afraid that
Danton's eloquence would win the
populace to his side, decreed that
a prisoner could be sentenced with-
out delay if he showed contempt of
justice. Danton was guillotined
April 5, 1794.
Despite his violence and lack of
the highest statesmanship, Danton
was one of the less unattractive
figures of the Revolution. He
genuinely tried to restore civil
order as well as to resist reaction
and the foreigner. He is among the
greatest of French orators. Some of
his speeches, with those of other
Revolutionary orators, were col-
lected by H. Morse-Stephens, 1892.
There are Lives, by L. Madelin,
Eng. trans., 1921 ; H. Belloc, new
ed. 1928 ; H. Wendel, 1936.
Danube. River of Europe.
Known to the Greeks as the later
and to the Germans as the Donau,
it rivals if it does not surpass the
Volga as the longest river in
Europe. If the source of this river
is assumed to be at Donaueschin-
gen, in the Black Forest, its course
totals 1,780 m., if at the junction
of the Brigach and the Brege, it is
20 m. shorter. It becomes navig-
able at Ulm, where it is joined by
the Iller, a stream of greater
volume at this point than itself.
Altogether the Danube is com-
puted to have 300 affluents, those
on the right bank being the more
important, among them the Iser,
the Inn, the Raab, the Drava, the
Sava, and the Morava. Chief on
the left bank are the Regen, the
Waag, the Theiss (Tisza), the
Seret, and the Prut. The Danube
was the N. boundary of the Roman
empire. It was fortified by Trajan,
who built a stone bridge across it
when advancing into Cacia; de-
tached parts of the wall he^erected
still exist. His successors withdrew
from Dacia, preferring to